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gineer after definite steps have been taken 
toward his employment. 

4. To complete with another Engineer 
for employment on the basis of professional 
charges, by reducing his usual charges and 
in this manner attempting to underbid 
after being informed of the charges named 
by another. 



5. To review the work of another 
Engineer for the same client, except with 
the knowledge or consent of such Engineer, 
or unless the connection of such Engineer 
with the work has been terminated. 

6. To advertise in self-laudatory lan- 
guage, or in any other manner derogatory 
to the dignity of the Profession. 



The Code of Ethics of the Engineering Institute of Canada, In- 
corporated 1887 as the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers 

rectly any royalty, gratuity or commission 
on any patented or protected article or 
process used on work which he is carrying 
out for his clients, unless and until such 
royalty, gratuity or commission has been 
authorized in writing by those clients. 

5. He shall not improperly solicit pro- 
fessional work, either directly or by an 
Agent, nor shall he pay, by commission 
or otherwise, any person who may introduce 
clients to him. 

6. He shall not be the medium of pay- 
ments made on his client's behalf to any 
Contractor or business firm (unless specially 
so requested by his clients) but shall only 
issue certificates or recommendations for 
payment by his clients. 

Any alleged breach of these regulations 
or any alleged professional misconduct by 
a member which may be brought before the 
Council, properly vouched for and sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, shall be 
investigated, and if proved, shall be dealt 
with by the Council, either by the expulsion 
of the offender from the Institute or in such 
other manner as the Council may think fit. 



Every member of the Institute shall 
observe and be bound by the following 
regulations : — 

1. He shall act in all professional matters 
strictly in a judiciary manner with regard 
to any clients whom he may advise and his 
charges to such clients shall constitute his 
only remuneration in connection with such 
work, except as provided by Clause 4. 

2. He shall not accept any trade com- 
missions, discounts, allowances, or any 
indirect profit in connection with any work 
which he is engaged to design or superin- 
tend or with professional business which 
may be entrusted to him. 

3. He shall not, while acting in a pro- 
fessional capacity, be at the same time, 
without disclosing the fact in writing to 
his clients, a director or member, or a 
shareholder in, or act as agent for, any 
contracting or manufacturing company or 
firm or business with which he may have 
occasion to deal on behalf of his clients, 
or have any financial interest in such a 
business. 

4. He shall not receive directly or indi- 



Code of Principles of Professional Conduct of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 1 

Adopted by the Board of Directors, March 8, 1912 

A. General Principles. 

B. The Engineer's Relations to Client or 

Employer. 

C. Ownership of Engineering Records 

and Data. 

D. The Engineer's Relations \q the 

Public. 



E. The Engineer's Relations to the En- 
gineering Fraternity. 

F. Amendments. 

1 HISTORY OF THE CODE 
At the Milwaukee Convention in May, 1906, 
Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler delivered his presi- 
dential address on " Engineering Honor." It was 
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While the following principles express, 
generally, the engineer's relations to client, 
employer, the public, and the engineering 
fraternity, it is not presumed that they 
define all of the engineer's duties and 
obligations. 

A. General Principles 

1. In all of his relations the engineer 
should be guided by the highest principles 
of honor. 

2. It is the duty of the engineer to satisfy 
himself to the best of his ability that the 
enterprises with which he becomes identified 
are of legitimate character. If after becom- 
ing associated with an enterprise he finds it 
to be of questionable character, he should 
sever his connection with it as soon as 
practicable. 

B. The Engineer's Relations to 
Client or Employer 

3. The engineer should consider the pro- 
tection of a client's or employer's interests 
his first professional obligation, and there- 
fore should avoid every act contrary to this 
duty. If any other considerations, such as 
professional obligations or restrictions, in- 
terfere with his meeting the legitimate 
expectation of a client or employer, the 
engineer should inform him of the situ- 
ation. 

the sense of the Convention that the ideas con- 
tained in this address should be embodied in a 
Code of Ethics for the electrical engineering 
profession, and to this end the following com- 
mittee was appointed in October, 1906: 
Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, Chairman 

H. W. Buck Charles P. Steinmetz 

In May, 1907, the committee reported a code 
to the President and Board of Directors for dis- 
cussion at the June Convention at Niagara Falls. 
It was discussed and adopted by the Convention 
but later the adoption had to be set aside on 
account of the provisions of the Constitution pro- 
hibiting conventions from acting upon questions 
affecting the Institute's organization or policy. 

It was taken up by the Board of Directors on 
August 30, 1907, revised, printed and submitted 
to the membership for suggestions to be sent to a 
new committee appointed by President Stott. 

It lay dormant until June, 1911, when, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Board of Direc- 
tors, President Jackson appointed a committee. 



4. An engineer cannot honorably accept 
compensation, financial or otherwise, from 
more than one interested party, without the 
consent of all parties. The engineer, whethei 
consulting, designing, installing or operat- 
ing, must not accept commissions, directly 
or indirectly, from parties dealing with his 
client or employer. 

5. An engineer called upon to decide on 
the use of inventions, apparatus, or any- 
thing in which he has a financial interest, 
should make his status in the matter clearly 
understood before engagement. 

6. An engineer in independent practice 
may be employed by more than one party, 
when the interests of the several parties do 
not conflict; and it should be understood 
that he is not expected to devote his entire 
time to the work of one, but is free to carry 
out other engagements. A consulting 
engineer permanently retained by a party, 
should notify others of this affiliation before 
entering into relations with them, if, in his 
opinion, the interests might conflict. 

7. An engineer should consider it his duty 

The personnel of this committee, as reappointed 

by President Dunn in August, 1911, is as follows: 

George F. Sever, Chairman 

H. W. Buck Charles P. Steinmetz 

Samuel Reber Henry G. Stott 
Schuyler Skaats Wheeler 

This committee's work was presented in a 
report to the Board of Directors on February 9, 
1912, when the code was tentatively adopted. 
After a month's careful analysis and considera- 
tion of numerous suggestions from the advisory 
members of the committee and others, the com- 
pleted code was adopted at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors on March 8, 1912. 

At the meeting of February 9, the title of the 
committee and of the code was changed from that 
of Code of Ethics to Code of Principles of Pro- 
fessional Conduct. 

The committee was assisted by eighteen advi- 
sory members appointed by the President. Their 
names are appended. 

William S. Barstow Henry H. Norris 

Louis Bell Ralph W. Pope 

John J. Carty Harris J. Ryan 

Francis B. Crocker Charles F. Scott 

Dugald C. Jackson Samuel Sheldon 

A. E. Kennelly William Stanley 

John W. Lieb, Jr. Lewis B. Stillwell 

C. O. Mailloux Elihu Thomson 

Ralph D. Mershon W. D. Weaver 
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to make every effort to remedy dangerous 
defects in apparatus or structures or danger- 
ous conditions of operation, and should 
bring these to the attention of his client or 
employer. 

C. Ownership of Engineering Records 
and Data 

8. It is desirable that an engineer under- 
taking for others work in connection with 
which he may make improvements, inven- 
tions, plans, designs, or other records, 
should enter into an agreement regarding 
their ownership. 

9. If an engineer uses information which 
is not common knowledge orpublicproperty, 
but which he obtains from a client or em- 
ployer; the results in the form of plans, 
designs, or other records, should not be re- 
garded as his property, but the property of 
his client or employer. 

10. If an engineer uses only his own 
knowledge, or information which by prior 
publication, or otherwise, is public property 
and obtains no engineering data from a 
client or employer, except performance 
specifications or routine information; then 
in the absence of an agreement to the con- 
trary the results in the form of inventions, 
plans, designs, or other records, should be 
regarded as the property of the engineer, 
and the client or employer should be entitled 
to their use only in the case for which the 
engineer was retained. 

11. All work and results accomplished by 
the engineer in the form of inventions, plans, 
designs, or other records, that are outside 
of the field of engineering for which a client 
or employer has retained him, should be 
regarded as the engineer's property unless 
there is an agreement to the contrary. 

12. When an engineer or manufacturer 
builds apparatus from designs supplied to 
him by a customer, the designs remain the 
property of the customer and should not be 
duplicated by the engineer or manufacturer 
for others without express permission. 
When the engineer or manufacturer and a 
customer jointly work out designs and 
plans or develop inventions, a clear under- 
standing should be reached before the be- 
ginning of the work regarding the respective 
rights of ownership in any inventions, de- 



signs, or matters of similar character, that 
may result. 

13. Any engineering data or information 
which an engineer obtains from his client 
or employer, or which he creates as a result 
of such information, must be considered 
confidential by the engineer; and while he 
is justified in using such data or information 
in his own practise as forming part of his 
professional experience, its publication 
without express permission is improper. 

14. Designs, data, records and notes 
made by an employe and referring exclu- 
sively to his employer's work, should be 
regarded as his employers property. 

15. A customer, in buying apparatus, 
does not acquire any right in its design but 
only the use of the apparatus purchased. 
A client does not acquire any right to the 
plans made by a consulting engineer except 
for the specific case for which they were 
made. 

D. The Engineer's Relations to the 
Public 

16. The engineer should endeavor to 
assist the public to a fair and correct general 
understanding of engineering matters, to 
extend the general knowledge of engineer- 
ing, and to discourage the appearance of 
untrue, unfair or exaggerated statements on 
engineering subjects in the press or else- 
where, especially if these statements may 
lead to, or are made for the purpose of, in- 
ducing the public to participate in unworthy 
enterprises. 

17. Technical discussions and criticisms 
of engineering subjects should not be con- 
ducted in the public press, but before 
engineering societies, or in the technical 
press. 

18. It is desirable that first publication 
concerning inventions or other engineering 
advances should not be made through the 
public press, but before engineering societies 
or through technical publications. 

19. It is unprofessional to give an opin- 
ion on a subject without being fully informed 
as to all the facts relating thereto and as to 
the purposes for which the information is 
asked. The opinion should contain a full 
statement of the conditions under which it 
applies. 
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E. The Engineer's Relations to the 
Engineering Fraternity 

20. The engineer should take an interest 
in and assist his fellow engineers by ex- 
change of general information and experi- 
ence, by instruction and similar aid, through 
the engineering societies or by other means. 
He should endeavor to protect all reputable 
engineers from misrepresentation. 

21. The engineer should take care that 
credit for engineering work is attributed to 
those who, so far as his knowledge of the 



matter goes, are the real authors of such 
work. 

22. An engineer in responsible charge of 
work should not permit non-technical per- 
sons to overrule his engineering judgments 
on purely engineering grounds. 

F. Amendments 
Additions to, or modifications in, this 
Code may be made by the Board of Direc- 
tors under the procedure applying to a by- 
law. 



Code of Ethics of American Association of Engineers 



Ant code of ethics must be predicated 
upon the basic principles of truth and 
honesty. "Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest," are the 
things for which engineers must contend. 

An engineer may not "go beyond and 
defraud his brother" by any underhanded 
act or method. He may not do or say 
anything which will injure his brother's 
reputation or his business for the purpose of 
securing his own advancement or profit. 
This admonition carries with it no obliga- 
tion to refrain from telling known and 
absolute truth about an unworthy brother, 
as a protection to others; but the truth so 
told must be such as can be substantiated, 
and he who tells it must have the courage 
which will not shrink from the consequence 
of his telling. 

The engineer owes his client allegiance 
demanding his most conscientious service. 
But conscientious service to the client 
must never entail a surrender of personal 
convictions of truth and right. 

An engineer who receives compensation 
from an employer may not receive gift, 
commission or remuneration of any kind 



from a third party with whom he does 
business for that employer. 

An engineer seeking to build up his 
business may not resort to self-laudation 
in advertising. He may state briefly the 
lines of work in which he has had experi- 
ence, and enumerate responsible positions 
which he has held and give his refer- 
ences. 

An engineer who employs others either 
in his own service or in that of the client 
who employs him, should recognize in his 
relationship to them an obligation of 
exemplary conduct, of helpfulness and 
personal interest in those with whom he is 
thus brought in contact, and he should 
discharge such obligation tactfully and 
kindly. 

The honor of the profession should be 
dear to every engineer, and he should 
remember that his own character and con- 
duct reflect honor, or the reverse upon the 
profession. 

If, then, he so lives that his own honor 
shall never be smirched by his own act or 
omission, he will thus maintain the honor 
of the organization to which he belongs. 



A Circular of Advice 
Relative to Principles of Professional Practice and The Canons of Ethics 1 



The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, seeking to maintain a high standard 
of practice and conduct on the part of its 
members as a safeguard of the important 

1 AIA. Document No. 163. 



financial, technical and esthetic interests 
entrusted to them, offers the following 
advice relative to professional practice: 
The profession of architecture calls for 
men of the highest integrity, business 



